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The Joys of an Old-time Editor. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. | By Lora S. La MANcr. 


Note by the Editor— geraniums, spider geraniums, holly- connected with the pelargonium or 
Mrs. La Mance has had so much experience as an hock geraniums, oak geraniums, corn geranium family. Ladies said rose- 
old-time floral Gay and we koea that men sfsc: © geraniums and a dozen other “Gerani- moss when they meant portulacca, rose 
be interested. We are in hopes. ums” that were not ewen remotely vine, meaning Calystegia pubescans, 

















that Mrs. La Mance will contribute still 
further along the iines of the present 


rose tree, meaning althea, and 





article. 


“Yellow Rose of Texas” when 
they mean Rudbeckia, the 





ARS AGO I was joint 
editor of the Mayflower, 
published by the well 

know florist, John LewisChilds. 
One of my ‘duties was to an- 
swer floral correspondence. In 
those days a thousand ques- 
_ tions, wise and otherwise, used 

to be asked the editor. Pend- 
ing my acceptance of the posi- 
tion, all letters were laid by for 
me. When | finally accepted, 
the publisher sent an express 
a that contained 221 
etters by actual count. Mr. 
Walter M. Pike, the former 
editor, sent this laconic mes- 
sage “May the Lord have 
mercy on your soul!” In less 
than a week I had every one of 
them answered. 

I enjoyed the Question Box. 
There was a suspicion at 
times that some of the writers 
sat up nights to think up 
queries. One woman \ asked 
about forty-one different flow- 
ers, and wanted full cultural 
directions, as to size of pot, 
kind of soil, how often to water, 
and whether to use fertilizers, 
for each and every one of the 
41..One man asked what was 
the meaning of “earth,” “soil,” 
“ground” and “dirt” as used 
by floral writers. One daring 
man asked how the green 
Rose was secured, “did one 
have to graft Tea Roses onto 








a willow bush to get green 
flowers ?” 
I was asked about “Sword 


Gla 
basket geraniums, sycamore 





“ able — It has a tall spike and a fair size flower. 
Nigger Lilies,” all aliases for bright red:border with a large, rich, pure yellow throat. 


ioli People wrote about is beautifully ruffled and exceptionally distinct as a variety. 


common golden glow. I soon 
had a list of over 1000 fanciful 
names given to garden flowers 
and pot shrubs 

Some of the letters were so 
jolly! Sam Weller wrote a 
whimsical account of the one 
who “sang in early mass on 
Sunday morning, but wound 
up the day by dancing a Span- 
ish fandango in the cabaret.” 
Phoebe Wescott Humphries 
scraped up a common an- 
cestor 300 years ago. One 
man, who had sent three 
long and tiresome letters ask- 
ing about every bug pest in 
creation, and call for in- 
sectioids formulas galore, re- 
warded his editor’s patieace by 
sending a proposal of mar- 
riage! 

Mr. Childs made a hobby 
of “feature” articles. It took 
months of steady preparation 
to get out a Begonia number or 
Lily number, or one on night 
bloomers, or on Cacti, or 
Chrysanthemums or Holland 
bulbs. We thought it paid. 
It was a miniature cyclopedia 
on that certain subject. How 
we had to cram for it! 

The dear old colored plates 
that pictured flowers in a riot 
of color loveliness, are gone 
forever. The long, flowery 
and sentimental contributions 











Gladiolus—Snapdragon. 
Lilies,” “Hooded Lilies” and One of A. E. Kunderd’s novelties, named because of its remark- Everything is boiled down 


sent in by ‘“Smartweed,” 
“Black-eyed Susan,” “Nemo” 
and “Brother Soloman,” are 
a thing of the past, also. 


The color is a : “A 
yore Sdn now-a-days, concise and to 





the point. Probably it is well 
(Concluded on page 67.) 
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Delphiniums. 


By WILLIAM Too Le, SR. 


MONG decorative plants for outdoor 
growth there is probably no class more 
broadly useful than are the Delphiniums. 

Botanically the name includes a number of 
species with hybrids and crosses of both an- 
nuals and perennials. Custom is leading to 
apply the name Larkspur to the annuals and 
Delphiniums to the perennials, although they 
are all Larkspurs and all Delphiniums. 

In this article I chose to consider the per- 
ennial section. We may, as a class, place 
them at the head of all the blue flowers, 


resemblance of a _ bee into a 
flower. 

Among the newer creations classed as hy- 
brids, especially among the doubles, we are 
given some wonderful combinations of shades, 
including blues and purples with changeable 
rose with or without white centers and hues 
which are indescribable. 

From seed we are not yet able to secure pure 
whites of this class, although there is a white 
variety to be had which continues scarce, 
because it must be increased by division. 


crawling 








whether for decorative planting or cut fiow- 
ers. Their coloring is not confined to blue, 
although that shade predominates. Among 
blues probably the Belladonna class is the 
generally favorite. The combination of light 
blue and white takes the lead, but some 
lovely shades of bright and dark blues of this 
class are being developed. If the fading 
flowers are removed the Belladonnas give a 
succession of bloom more quickly than others. 
There is a graceful inclination of the sprays 
to droop, which adds to their attractions. 
The older Delphiniums, Formosa and For- 
mosa Coelestina include nearly the same 
range of shades and markings as the Bella- 
donnas. They are a little more rigid in out- 
line of plant, yet we want them for their 
sturdy beauty. Because of old time associa- 
tions we still like to see the old fashioned 
Bee Larkspur with its brown center, the 





For length of spike of bloom and size of 
flowers some of the newer kinds both double 
and single are truly marvelous. The foreign 
growers send out named varieties which 
should be all alike in each variety but in- 
crease by division is too slow so choice selec- 
tions of such of the varieties are scarce and 
after the first blooming those nearest to type 
are chosen to represent the kind named. 

If seeds are sown early most of the kinds 
will produce flowers the same season. 

There is a blending of pleasure and disap- 
pointment in raising DeJnhiniums from seeds. 
The disappointment comes so often from 
poor seeds. No other kind of plants more 
easily bears transplanting either in the spring 
or in the summer after the first blooming 
period. Because of storms it is well to be, 
prepared to stake the plants, especially if 
they are grown in the shrub border. If grown 
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in the open with plenty wf room for each 
plant they seldom go down 

There is a distinct section called Chinese, 
with smaller growth and more finely divided 
foliage. This class includes:the Siberian. In 
this class may be had an abundance of clear 
white as well as various shades of blue and 
purple. If kept cultivated in the summer and 
given slight protection in the winter the Del- 
phiniums are very enduring and will stay by 
one for many years.—From Wisconsin Horti- 
culture, published by the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, Madison. 


The Delphinium. 


The improved Delphinium is a stately 
plant. Its spikes from four to seven 
feet tall supply our gardens with a 
wealth of om, from June until late 
fall, that would be sadly lacking were 
it not for these magnificent plants. 
They are the easiest culture, and thrive 
in any good —_ soil. They are 
single and double, and all the shades of 
blue imaginable. Sorne have white, 
and others black eyes while others 
have eyes which look very much like a 
large wasp or bee. 

Moerheaimi is aa pure white hybrid, 
and the best white yet introduced. 

I believe in a row of seedlings ten 
rods long there would not be two ex- 
actly alike. If they are of the same 
color the eye or the form will be dif- 
ferent. 

If the spikes are cut down as soon as 
they bloom, others will spring up in 
their place and prolong the blooming 
season. 

Last season many of my plants were 
broken off by the wind just as they be- 
gun to bloom, and late in October they 
were a mass of blooms. 

This is one plant which has never 
been injured by our most severe 
winters. 

They can be planted from September 
until late fall or in the spring. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 


Germination of Fresh Seeds. 


Much has been writien lately on the 
subject of the rest period in seeds, and 
especially on the capacity of seeds of 
certain species to germinate without 
any rest period. The American Bot- 
anist, in reviewing the latter phase of 
the subject, states that in the case of the 
tomato seeds will sprout even when 
taken from green fruit. Beans often 
sprout in the pod if the late summer 
happens to be moist. The mangrove 
is remarkable for the factt that its seeds 
develop into young plants before sep- 
arating from the parent plant. The 
same phenomenon occurs, on a less 
marked scale, in some of the oaks. 


Qn account of long delay in printing 
the index of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER for 1917, we are not sending 
it out to all present subscribers, but it 
will be sent to anyone on request. 
Those who have a file of 1917 and need 
the index in connectien with it, should 
let us know at once and we will mail 
them a copy. 
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How to Get Rid of the Rose Bug. 


The Rose chafer, or common Rose 
bug, one of the so-called May beetles, 
is probably the most persistently an- 
noying and destructive pest md the 
June Rose garden, as it makes its ap- 
+ ag: as soon as the Roses begin to 

loom and continues its ravages well 
through the June blooming season. 
Unlike most other insects the chafer 
prefers petals to foliage and rapidly 
eats its way into the very center of 
the choicest flowers, completely de- 
pes them. It isa difficult t to 
control, but there are several known 
ways to exterminate them and success 
will follow a istent effort. 

Spraying the Roses with paris ey 
or arsenate of lead will kill the bugs, 
but it is rather risky to poison Rose 
blooms, and I would not advise poison 
except where it is known to be abso- 
lutely safe to use it. 

Wood alcohol sprayed on the infested 
blooms with a fine atomizer will kill 
the bugs by contact. This is another 
pe eee remedy to use, as wood 
alcohol is highly volatile and its fumes 
are dangerous to the eyes, and one 
might seriously impair his eyesight, or 
possibly lose it altogether by being 
careless and inhaling it. 

Mrs. Ely, in her book, “The Practical 
Flower Garden,” gives a tested remedy 
which she obtained from the Garden 
Club of Philadelphia, and she vouches 
for its efficiency. It is a mixture of 

Three pints of sweet milk, (may be 
skimmed) ; 

Three pints of kerosene oil; 

One quart of water. 

Put the above in something that can 
be shaken, such as a demijohn—shake 
for a few minutes, add one-half pint of 
the resultant emulsion to a gallon of 
water, stir well and spray the Rose 
bushes, also wet the ground thoroughly 
over the roots, and apply it gently with 
the fingers to the buds. It should be 
used every ten days from May 1 to the 
middle of June. The larve live in the 
ground and feed upon the roots of the 
Rose bush, and the drenching of the 
soil with the mixture seems to prevent 
their hatching out.  — 

Rose bugs can be easily shaken off 
into acan of oil, for when disturbed, 
unless well buried in the petals, they 
feign insensibility and drop off the 
flower. Their extremely long legs en- 
able them to make a quick “get-away” 
so that hand picking embraces some ele- 
ment of chance, thereby appealing to 
the true sportsman! Hand picking is 
my own way of keeping the pest in abey- 
ance. I carefully and _ persistently 
watch for the first ones to appear and 
destroy them by violence—generally 
“strafing” them between the sole of my 
shoe and any convenient stone or brick, 
not may | any special device for the 
purpose, like, according to the familiar 
old story, the farmer boy who sent 25 
cents in answer to the advertisement 
of a simple and absolutely sure potato 


bug killer, and received by mai! two 
blocks of wood with the instructions: 
“Place bug on one block and press 
firmly with the other.” 


H. G. READING. 


Snap the Sparrow. 
(C. R. HINKLE in Wisconsin Horticulture) 


The Bluebirds were calling loudly for help. 
I had heard the call before, when the pesky 
English Sparrows took forcible possession 
of the bungalow I had built for Bluebird ten- 
ants only, whereupon a new house was put 
up for Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird and, after 
several visits of inspection, they had con- 
cluded to take it and were moving in. And 
now they were appealing again, urgently, in- 
sistently, and evidently directlyteme. What 
was the trouble? A brazen English Spar- 
row visitor on their front porch, uninvited 
and unwelcome! Something hac to be done. 

It was no use to try that rifle again, for 
the Sparrow is too wise to stay within gun- 
shot and anyway that gun appeared to 
have a crooked barrel when used by me. 
So I borrowed my neighbor’s sparrow trap, 
one of those big wire affairs, costing $5 and 
highly recommended (by the maker). Re- 
sult ; two sparrows caught in three days and 
the Bluebirds still coming to me at intervals 
and telling their troubles. Something more 
had to be done. 

I prepared for action and placed on the 
ground near the fancy trap half a dozen 
ordinary snap-spring mouse traps, of the 
“three for a nickel” variety, and I must con- 
fess that I looked furtively around to see if 
anyone was watching this seemingly foolish 
act. Result: forty sparrows in a couple of 
weeks, while the scientific trap was catching 
eight; the place free from the sparrow nui- 
sance, except an occasional scout from an- 
other colony who never returns to tell his 
tale, and peace and harmony in the Bluebird 
home, where little Mrs. Bluebirc is sitting 
and is being attentively fed by her devoted 
and industrious husband on “June-bug 
—_ ” and worms from my Glaciolus Gar- 

en. 

Not another bird goes near the mouse 
traps but I have had one woodpecker and 
one blue jay in the wire cage. Moreover 
one mouse and one gopher have been added 
to the list of victims of the mouse traps. I 
would advise, however, that they be set in 
the open pathways very near the house. 
Here the audacious sparrow does not hesi- 
tate to venture, while other and more modest 
birds might be protected by their natural 
timidity against the danger of the trap. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture is- 
sues Bulletin No. 493 entitled, “The English 
Sparrow as a Pest.” In this is said: ‘The 
English Sparrow among birds, like the rat 
among mammals, is cunning, destructive and 
filthy. The annual loss caused by these 
birds throughout the country is very great. 
It reduces the number of some of our most 
useful and attractive native birds, as blue- 
birds, house wrens, purple martins, tree 
swallows, cliff swallows and barn swallows, 
by destroying their eggs and young and by 
usurping nesting places. It attacks other 
familiar species, as the robin, wren, red-eyed 
vireo, cat bird and mocking bird. causing 
them to desert parks and shady streets of 
towns. Unlike our native birds whose place 
jt usurps, it has no song, but is noisy and 
vituperative.” 

The sparrow is a scavenger; he comes 
around three times a day, after meals, evi- 
dently to pick up crumbs. Bait the trap 
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with a little pinch of bread,—let him try to 
pick it up. Snap! He gets it! 

You “Swat the Fly,” why not “Snap the 
Sparrow ?” 


Lily of the Valley. 


Beds of Lily of the Valley become 
crowded after a few years, and unless 
the crowns are replanted they become 
weak and fail to flower. Trench the 
ground and mix with it a liberal 
amount of decayed manure, leaf-mould, 
and if the soil is of a heavy, retentive 
nature, a quantity of old potting soil or 
sand. Lift the crowns carefully and 
select the finest for pot culture or for 
planting in special beds. Plant the 
crowns in rows made 12 inches asunder, 
and allow a space of 6 inches between 
the crowns. Small crowns planted in 
reserve beds will make good plants, 
suitable for putting into permanent 
quarters next year. Give the beds that 
were planted last year a light top- 
dressing of decayed manure and leaf- 
mould, after all weeds and rubbish 
— been removed.— The Garden, Lon- 

on. 


Flowers at the Creamery. 


Oh shucks, some of the busy butter- 
makers will say, here is the same old 
story. But it is this way. Our good 
friend, John Grosser, buttermaker at 
Geneva, Minnesota, writes: “Would 
you please write something about 
flower gardens in the Dairy Record ! 
Just now is the time to get the boys in 
line!” If you know Mr. Grosser, you 
know that he is very much in earnest 
in whatever he undertakes and that he 
practices what he preaches. He does 
plant flowers and cares for them, and 
his creamery grounds are known far 
and wide as being among the finest in 
the land. So we are glad to join him 
in his plea for a little beauty around 
the creamery and for the fine, healthy 
fresh air exercise the work furnishes the 
indoor worker. The “Creamery Beau- 
tiful” idea, in lowa, where it has been 
put into a contest as well as in any 
other state, is not a fanciful dream by 
any means, but is a matter of real 
business value to any creamery. High 
—_ butter means cleanliness, purity, 
ragrance and beauty, and real co-op- 
eration is built on fellowship of men, 
kindness and goodness of heart. Hence, 
the creamery, as an emblem, should 
stand in the midst of a lawn with 
shrubbery and flowers. As good ad- 
vertising for pure butter, both to pro- 
ducers and consumers, there is nothing 
better and nothing cheaper. 

And it is the finest kind of fun. We 
know. We, too, putter around on a lot 
every fine Spring morning from five to 
seven, dig and hoe and plant. Very 
amateurish, you know, lots of mistakes 
and all that, but we get pretty close to 
Mother Earth just the same and see the 
day while it is new and fresh, and 
watch flowers and garden stuff come 
up. It is fine for soul and body, there 
are no gasoline or tire bills, and far 
more thrilling than any cowboy or sob- 
story movie in five reels. Try it and 
see.— The Dairy Record. 
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Music and Flowers 
of Other Days. 


NO FLAG BUT THE OLD FLAG. 
No —_s the old flag—the red, white 
With the stars of a Union unbroken 
sue a defend it! ye sons of the 


brave, 
Whose blood bought the banner your 
valor must save. 


cHORUS— 
The old flag, the dear fiag, the red, 
white and blue : 
We rise to defend it and prove ourselves true, 
The old flag, the dear flag, the flag which you see, 
We're ready to die for the flag of the free. 


Wo! wo! to the traitor who cree to the mire, 
The flag crimsoned deep with the blood of his sire, 
| F nppeegene the legions on land and on sea, 

ho are a to die for the flag of the free. 





Up! up with the = and the Stripes, and go forth 
To save our great Union brave men of the North ! 

No rest till the Star Spangled Banner you see 
Triumphantly float from the Palmetto tree. 


God bless the old fiag! as He ever has done, 
— -_ strengthened the arma of our own ’Washing- 


And God bless the free-men, devoted and true 
Who are ready to die for the Red, White and Blue. 

Great clumps of lilacs flanked the 

steps between the large square posts 

the wings—which were on each 
side of the main part of the house, and 
closed the ends of the porch—and af- 
forded —— seclusion from the 
highway. king up and over the 
lilacs at the left, could be seen the top- 
most boughs of tall twin wild cherry 
trees which I had christened the Guard- 
ian Angels because they had the ap- 
pearance of hovering protectingly over 
our front yard. The yard was encl 

ith a picket fence, painted white, 
built from the outermost corner of 
each wing toward the road to the wild 
cherry trees on one side, and to the 
drive from the road in on the other 
side. The corner of the fence near the 
drive was draped with festoons of a 
climbing rose we called the Eglantine. 
In the yard was a large shrub of the 
ordinary snowball, and clusters of flow- 
ering almonds. Sprouts of the old 
rose, Refulgence, came up thickly and 

med their semi-double ‘crimson 
blooms and when they faded, the grass 
was cut, with a scythe, usually just be- 
fore the Fourth of July. Near the house 
and hiding the foundation, cinnamon 
roses grew in riotous profusion. They 
were never trimmed and were so dense 
and thicketlike that the catbird yearly 
made a home there. 

From the entrance to the porch I 
could see, in the distance, the dark, rich 
green of a hemlock forest which met 
and intermingled with the lighter green 
of other wood, and through an open- 
ing, the blue waters of Lake Erie made 
pleasing contrast. 

Outside the yard and across the drive 
to the right, stood a tall maple like a 
grim sentinel ever on duty, and at 
whose command a row of large sweet 
cherry trees waved their branches in a 
most threatening manner. 

The war (civil) was well over but my 
earliest recollections were of the stories 
of incidents connected with it, and it 
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was small wonder that my 
childish imagination peopled 
the trees and birds and 
ers as participants and 
survivors. For me the blue- 
jay wore a “Faded Coat of 

lue;” the oriole played a 
fife and the flicker was a 
drummer boy. 

From my fortress, the 
ge. I first heard the old 

war song: “No Flag But 

The Old Flag.” It came in a clear 
sweet soprano, a voice of volume, 
which filled the house and carried well 
into the distance, yet losing none of its 
richness. In couples with the words 
the voice swelled in pathetic appeal 
and undoubted triumphant victory. It 
was a by the pure mellow 
tones of a Bradbury piano. The musi- 
cian was my mother, a small slen- 
der woman but strong-willed, deter- 
mined, somewhat arrogant. One who 
accomplished a purpose planned, and 
who sang and played with an ease 
and freedom which showed perfect 
command of both voice and instru- 
ment. 








Mrs. Austin’ s mother at the piano “Singing the Old 
Songs.”” Pianos in ante-bellum days were not as 
common as they are now by any_means. 


“No Flag But The Old Flag,” solo 
and chorus, music by Chas. G. Degen- 
hard, and words by Jennie M. Parker, 
was “ Dedicated by permission, to Maj. 
Millard Filmore, of “The Union Conti- 
nentals’ and Corps under his com- 
mand.” There is a picture of the 
American Eagle and the Flag with 
Thirty-four stars on the cover page. 

Another interesting old piece is a 
descriptive one called ‘‘ The Celebrated 
Battle of Prague.” Composed by Kot- 
zwara 

The Battle of Prague between the 
Prussians and Austrians took place, I 
believe, about A. D., 1756, with Fred- 
erick the Great ruler of Prussia, and 
Marie Theresa ruler of Austria, and 
resulted in Prussian victory. The 
music, written to represent the con- 
flict has printed calls of the various 
parts which are to be given by the 
player. It starts with a Slow March, 
followed by emphatic chords as the 
word of command. Next is the Ist sig- 
nal cannon, then the bugle horn for 
cavalry and cannon in answer to the 1st 
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signal cannon. Trumpet call followed 
by cannon atintervals. Next comes the 
attack in allegro time, the treble clef 
representing the Prussians and the bass 
clef the Imperialisits. There are several 
bars of this interspersed with cannon 
and representations of flying bullets, 
after which come trumpets and kettle- 
drums. This is followed by an attack 
with swords during which is an imita- 
tion of os eosee which sounds 


ve 

There are several bars of Trumpet 
light dragoons advancing, heavy can- 
nonade and cannons and drums in gen- 
eral. Running fire—a mournful strain 
of cries of the wounded, then the trum- 
pet of victo God Save the King fol- 
lowed by urkish — and end- 
ing with Go to Bed Tom. 

Another piece of music which has the 
— pearance of being very old is: The 
Ship on Fire. A descripitive Scena. 
Words by Chas. Mackay, music by 
Henry Russell. The cover page shows 
a very early style of sail boat on fire. 

A musical drama of the Settlement 
of Jamestown selected from the most 
celebrated opera of Rossini, Bellini, 
Auber and other celebrated masters. 
The pene: Narcissa, Lelia; Capt. 
Smith and Goswold. The drama be- 
gins with “On the Ocean in a Storm,” 
solo sung by Narcissa with chorus by 
sailors and emigrants. Descriptive 
call. “They hope the storm is o’er, but 


— in vain.” | 
ollowing are parts of some of the 
solos and choruses : 


“Lament. For Home—1st verse. 


Where are now the hopes we cherished, 
Where the joys that once were ours ? 

Gone forever ! all have perished, 

Till despair now o’er us lowers. 

Ne’er again shall friends or country 
Greet our eyes or cheer our hearts. 

We near the land. Cheer up there’s 
land ahead.” A song of praise. They 
approach shore and land. 

njoy the forests but fear danger ; 
“ When daylight's goin ht winds flowin, 
en stars are fis Teg ate we brightening 


Oh, then the savage iurks in the wildw 
Yes, the savage lurks to seize upon his prey.’ 


“ The Chough and Crow to roost are gone ; 
The Owl sits on the tree 

The hushed wind wails with feeble moan 
Like infant Charity.” 


Part 2nd—Captain Smith accom- 
panied by some of the colonists leaves 
home to seek food from the Indians. 
Song, welcoming his return. The 
drama ends with: 


“ Sweet is the joy of the home and the fireside 
Dangers are past, the savage appeased.” 





An Irish song, “Pat Maloy,” with 
words by Dion Bourcicoult is of in- 
terest, and was sung with immense 
success by Mr. Dan Bryant in his in- 
imitable character of “The Irish Emi- 


grant” at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York. 

Later old songs are: “Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!” (The Prisoner’s 
Hope.) Words and music by Geo. F. 
Root. “Bell Mahone,” “Take Me 
Home,” “Little Barefoot,” “ Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” “You Are 
Always Young To Me,” and many oth- 


ers published about the same time that 
are well known. 


(Concluded on page 69.) 
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Millions in the Flower Industry. 


E. J. FARRINGTON in Ohic Farmer. 


ROWING CUT FLOWERS for market 
has come to be a business of enormous 
proportions. Roses and Carnations > 

the most important commercial flowers, 
though immense numbers of Violets and Li rites 
of the Valley are also sold. The annual ex- 
penditure for Roses in the whole country 
runs to $6,000,000, which pays for 100,000,000 
Roses. Quite as many Carnations as Roses 
are grown but they are not quite so expen- 
sive, running about $4,000,000 annually. 

Of course, the larger proportion of these 
flowers is grown under glass. There are 
over 6,000 glassed—in flower farms in the 
United States, and the glass surface amounts 
to 68,030,666 square feet. More than half 
this glass is in the North Atlantic States, 
New York leading and Pennsylvania coming 
next. The largest Rose-houses in the world 
are in Southern New Hampshire, whose 
market is chiefly Boston, where retailers 
come to buy the gorgeous blooms. Chicago 


Orleans is coming to be, for ing flowers 
ing i and ship 


for cutting in the South pping them 
North is being developed. The flowers are 
grown out in Louisiana and other 


southern States, and it is no more difficult 
to ship them North in refrigerator cars than 
it is to ship vegetables. 

Many big green-houses are given over to 
special flowers. Roses are the prime best 
sellers among cut flowers, and no flower 
seems likely to displace them in popular 
esteem. Sometimes a new variety sweeps 
the country, as did the pink Killarney. Dif- 
ferent varieties lead in favor in different 
cities. The American Beauty heads the list 
in New York, but the Killarney is preferred 
in Boston. It is the same with Carnations. 
The kinds which outsell all others in Phila- 
delphia may hardly be known in Buffalo. 

New York City is the center of the Violet- 
growing industry; more Violets are raised 
within a radius wide enough to include 
Poughkeepsie than anywhere else in the 
world. The Rhinebeck section on the Hud- 
son River is famous the country over, and 
there are some large Violet growing estab- 
lishments on Long Island. South of Balti- 
more Violets are grown in coldframes and 
covered with mats in winter, but heated 
houses are needed in the North. 

Violet growing is hard work, but a number 
of women have succeeded in the business. 
One such Violet grower in Michigan, who 
now has a prosperous little plant, was for 
many years a school teacher. 

Of course, there is a great demand for 
Lilies at Easter time. When the demand 
first began the beautiful Madonna or An- 
nunciation Lily (Lilium Candidum) was grown 
and this is, of course, the true Easter Lily. 
However, florists soon found that it is woe 
to get this variety into flower at Easter 
time, so they adopted the Lilium Harrisii, or 
Bermuda Lily. For years enormous quanti- 
ties were imported from Bermuda. But 
after a time the Bermuda stock of bulbs be- 
gan to deteriorate, then the florists turned 
to Japan, and now a very large proportion 
of the bulbs forced for Easter are of Jap- 
anese origin. Varieties of Longiflorum are 
used, and the average buyer sees no differ- 
ence between them and the old-time Ber- 


muda Lily. 

Many Calla Lilies and Lilies of the Valley 
are also grown under glass and are popular 
as cut flowers, and produced in great num- 
bers, the latter being favored for brides’ 
bouquets. Lily of the Valley pips may be 
kevt in cold storage for months, until the 
flower grower gets ready to force them into 
bloom, erhich fact makes these lilies popular 
with growers as well as with buyers. 

In summer thousands of outdoor acres are 


given over to Gladioli, Dahlias, Asters and 
other garden flowers. Gladioli have achieved 
remarkable popularity in the past few years, 
because of their beauty and the fact that 
they can be kept a week or ten days when 
cut. A 100-acre farm in Berlim, N. Y., is 
given over wholly to these wonderful flowers. 

There are over 6,000 farms or establish- 
ments in this country where flowers are 
grown commercially. All over the Eastern 
States there are Pansy farms, some large and 
some small. Most of the Pansy plants sold 
in New York city come from Long Island. 
Pansy plants are sold practicaliy by the 
quart, little flat baskets holding six quarts 
each being used. One firm supplies Long 
Island growers with nearly 100,000 of these 
baskets. The number of plants actually 
sold by these growers will come close to 
9,000,000 each season. A number of women 
are succeeding with commercial Pansy grow- 
ing. The seed is expensive, the best about 
$1 per 100 or one cent each. 

Tuberoses are not so high in favor as they 
used to be. The trade is supplied almost 
entirely from Magnolia, a little town in 
North Carolina. Great numbers of Cannas 
are also grown there, for the climate is so 
mild that the roots will winter safely when 
only piled in ricks and covered wi*h earth. 
Some Carolina farmers grow Cannas as a 
side line, some having as many as fifty acres 
given over entirely to them. 

As to the commoner flowers, in Onondaga 
County, New York, H. B. Williams has about 
35 acres in Asters, a waving sea of crimson, 
blue, pink, white and lavender bloom. Mr. 
Williams was a dry goods salesman before a 
gas explosion blew the building of the firm 
he represented into flinders and incidentally 
blew him into the flower business. He had 
grown Asters as an amateur before, but now 
he made a study of Aster growing along 
scientific lines and after a few years found 
himself producing such fine flowers that he 
could sell all the seed he could raise. Now 
all his output takes the form of seeds, 
amounting to 1,500 Ibs., all coming from flow- 
ers picked within 15 days. As many asa 
hu women are sometimes engaged in 
the picking, and the flower heads are taken 
to a warehouse, where they are dried in a 
kiln. Then the seeds are threshed out in a 
machine invented by Mr. Williams. 

Eva Morris is a Cuyahoga county, Ohio, 
girl who has built up a nice business in 
Sweet Peas. Every day every single blos- 
som is removed from the vines. In Cali- 
fornia there is a farm on which 600 acres 
are developed to Sweet Peas. 

Flower Markets.—Most of the Northern 
cities have flower exchanges, the largest be- 
ing in Boston ; it is probably the iargest in- 
door flower market in the world. It does 
an annual business of almost $1,000,000, and 
its whoie purpose is to sell to the retail trade 
flowers brought in by ‘The enter- 
prise is co-operative. A large store is divided 
off into streets and alleys, the latter lined 
with stalls, which are auctioned off once a 
year, the highest bidder having his choice. 
At the end of the season the proiits are di- 
vided up. The association has a secretary 
who is in general charge of the business. 
There is a big refrigerator for holding flow- 
ers kept over. In the early morning, when 
most of the business is done, the scene in 
the exchange is an animated one, with buyers 
coming: from all parts of the city and subur- 
ban towns to obtain their stock for the day. 
One man does a business of nearly $400 a 
day simply in cut flowers. 

Mohamet once said: “If I hac but two 
loaves of bread I would sell one and buy 
Hyacinths to feed my soul.” The sentiment 
seems to actuate the people of the cities, 


hence flower farming has been built up in 
the United States into a business the total 
products of which are valued at no less than 
$30,000,000 a year. 


Flowers for Tubercular Patients. 


The fraternal organization known as 
“The Modern Woodmen” have an in- 
stitution at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
known as “The Woodmen’s Sana- 
torium.” An article in The Modern 
Woodman, the organ of “The Modern 
Woodmen of America,” sppcese in the 
January issue entitled “ The Therapeu- 
tic Value of Flowers.” This article 
was written by one of the physicians 
connected with the sanatorium, which, 
by the way, is exclusively for the mem- 
bers of the order who are suffering 
from tuberculosis in its early stages. 
We are pleased to give a part of the 
article as follows : 

Tourists, in passing through the sanatorium 
grounds, and visitors who come here, marvel 
at the wonderful beauty of the grounds, 
which has been created by the addition of 
flowers, shrubs and trees. The average per- 
son thinks that these are simply to add to 
the beauty, and to be admired by those who 
may travel this way. We have had occasion 
though, to look deeper than this for the in- 
centive to develop this work, and that is, 
the therapeutic value that flowers have in 
cases of sickness. 

It is pleasant to study and to dream of the 
language of flowers. The patient, for ex- 
ample, leaves his home, thinking he is com- 
ing out here, a thousand miles in the wil- 
derness. He comes here to the sanatorium, 
where all are strangers to him. The first 
lesson he learns is from the bouquet of 
flowers he finds on the stand in front of the 
bed, which tells him there is someone here 
who cares for him. It brings to the patient 
a message of friendship, along with fra- 
ternity. Many of the patients have told us 
that the bouquet of flowers, which greeted 
them on admission here, was the best anti- 
dote that could possibly be given to cure 
nostalgia, or homesickness. 

They learn to admire the beauty and 
fragrance of flowers, which satisfy the nerves 
and lull them into a restful sleep. The 
greatest cure of all cures for tuberculosis, 
that has ever been found, is rest, absolute 
rest, a complete rest; and by this we mean 
mental as well as physical rest. By beauti- 
fying the sanatorium as we have, we culti- 
vate a desire fcr flowers, for beauty and 
harmony. 

Flowers bring messages from the giver 
to the receiver, and bring better and purer 
thoughts to the recipient. In the mystery 
that surrounds the spirit of the seed, the 
development of the plant, and the bursting 
of the bud into the beauty of the flower, 
miessages are carried, especially to the sick, 
that are elevating, and they create a desire 
to live worthy lives; they give the patient an 
ambition not only to live, but to live sur- 
rounded by beauty, cleanliness and fragrance. 

The sanatorium has three greenhouses for 
the propagation and growth of flowers. The 
dining-rooms are supplied with flowers at all 
times; the bed patients always have a bou- 
quet of fresh flowers in their rooms, and each 
patient is remembered with a bouquet on his 
birthday. These all go to add cheerful- 
ness to the unfortunate patients who come 
to this institution to fight for their lives. 


There is room for additional sug- 
gestions from flower growers for the 
raising of funds for Red Cross work. 
If you have ideas please let us have 
them. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Advertising and Trade Usages. 


Now, I will try to explain my point in relation to a trade 
discount. This is first a matter of courtesy. John Doe ad- 
vertises Americas at $15.00; I have none. My friend and 
customer sees the ad. and hands me an order. I write J. D. 
and explain that I want 1000 America and must sell at his 
advertised price. Will he kindly ailow me a discount to 
cover expenses? He allows me, say 20%, and I am likely to 
send him other orders. Your theory is right so far as it 
relates to one order, an equal price to all, but the trade dis- 
count is based on the probabilities of the whole year. A 
retail customer buys usually but one lot in a season. A 
dealer may order in the aggregate 10,000 or 100,000 and 
consequently be fairly entitled to a quantity discount on 
any part of that quantity. This is trade custom in all lines 
of business and it seems to be a necessity and in most cases 
it is logical and right. Of course there are exceptions, the 
“penny-ante” wholesaler and the 50,000 retail customer are 
the two extremes. 

Now. in regard to the use of the phrase “for the trade 
only” in THE FLOWER GROWER. I don’t say it is unfair but 
it is foolish advertising. The advertiser ignores three- 
quarters of the readers, pays for space to tell them they are 
shut out! An advertisement should appeal to all classes. 
Consumers are pleased to see a quantity price which looks 
like a wholesale price, while the dealers and growers know, 
if they are business wise, that they can get a 20 or 25% off 
the published rate. 

I think we have been advertising too small—‘1 bulb 
5c.”—don’t get anywhere! Is it unbusiness-like to advertise 
1000 at a fair rate? Or on the other hand, is it business to 
advertise 100 retail as low as the average 1000 wholesale 
list? That is what some are doing. 

But that is none of your affair, you are justified in letting 
the man who pays for the space use it his own way so long 
as it is honest, and the fittest will survive. I suppose the 
fact is that some growers have no business training and 
when they try to sell their own product they sometimes 
make a mess of it. Some growers are advising against 
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offering for sale any small stock. The theory is, sell only 
large bulbs, sell more of them at a better price. I don’t see 


it that way. The florist sells seeds, plants and flowers. 


Why should I not sell any quantity and any size that a cus- 
tomer wants? My grocer might say—“I will refuse to sell 
flour and so increase my sales of bread!” 

Millions of families ought to be buying our bulbs; let them 
buy in any quantity and any size they fancy, and so develop 
in America a love for flowers and flower gardens which at 
present is sadly neglected. May THE FLOWER GROWER live 
long and prosper. 

S. E. SPENCER. 


Note by the Editor— 


Having had some correspondence with Mr. Spencer on the above 
subject, he wrote us a letter which contained the ideas set forth 
above and it seems that it will be a benefit to the trade to make 
plain just what is fair and right in connection with this matter. 

We agree with Mr. Spencer that many growers have been ad- 
vertizing too-small. There is no good in advertising a low priced 
variety at 5c. per bulb. What satisfaction will a purchaser get out 
of one bulb of any particular variety? Better not sell anything less 
than half a dozen except of the rare and expensive varieties. 

The man who buys in wholesale quantities is entitled to whole- 
sale prices, but not necessarily to a trade discount as Mr. Spencer 
explains. This whole subject is a matter which is of the utmost 
importance to the trade as well as te the consumer and we hope 
others will have something to say on this subiect. 





The Red Cross has benefited largely by the efforts of 
flower growers, and will, we trust, benefit still more largely 
from the suggestions which are contained in recent issues 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. We learn that A. E. Kunderd, the 
well known Gladiolus hybridizer of Goshen, Ind., donated 
a quantity of Gladiolus corms to the Red Cross organization 
of his home town from the sale of which over $100 was 
realized. Incidentally we might also state that last year 
Mr. Kunderd presented the school children of Goshen (some 
1500 of them) with four bulbs each of his choice Gladioli. 
This gave great pleasure and satisfaction tto the children 
and resulted in quite a boom for the Gladiolus in Goshen. 

Details of methods by which the Red Cross can be bene- 
fited by the sale of cut flowers may be worked out along 
the lines already suggested in THE FLOWER GROWER or new 
ideas can be developed. Those who have worked out other 
plans than already mentioned will confer a favor by writing 
us about it. 





Mr. J. C. Vaughan, of Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, 
on reading the article by Dr. Castle in the May issue sug- 
gests that instead of slat bottom crates, that crates with 
galvanized wire screen should be used for storage of Gladi- 
olus corms from the field to prevent the bulblets from fall- 
ing through and mixing with other varieties that might be 
stored in crates below. The editor is using crates about 18 
inches by 3 feet and 4 inches deep with § in. mesh gal- 
vanized wire screen for bottoms. They seem to be giving 
satisfaction for the purpose. 





It has practically been decided that the next annual 
flower show of the American Gladiolus Society will be held 
in Buffalo.. This location is so central and well located that 
we look fora big show. Buffalo is easily reached by Eastern 
growers and as well by the Ohio growers, and those in the 
Middle West can make Buffalo without serious delay or in- 
convenience. Write Secretary Beal for a copy of the prize 
schedule. 
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GIVING EXTRA CORMS WITH ORDERS. 


Following the formula of the politi- 
cal platform writer, “We view with 
alarm” the sentiments of a paragraph 
in the April FLOWER GROWER in regard 
to the extra. corms for trial sometimes 
contributed by growers when filling 
their orders. mewhat of a nui- 
sance” and “not much of a kindness!” 
No, no; far be it from such! To the 
amateur Gladiolus grower whose profit 
consists only in the pleasure derived 
therefrom, one of the greatest sources 
of satisfaction comes from the almost 
infinite variety of forms and color com- 
binations in which the modern Gladi- 
olus is produced. As each blooming 
season approaches, it finds the enthusi- 
ast bending over his “new ones” 
awaiting their advent with impatience, 
knowing that his favorite flower will 
come in some new form and dress to 
delight his soul. Large indeed would 
his garden and his purse need to be 
should he purchase and grow every 
variety offered but, if the grower, in his 
confidence that he has something that 
will please his customer, shall put in 
with his shipment a sample corm or 
two, the amateur welcomes the same 
and crowded indeed will his garden be 
if he does not find a little spot in which 
to give these samples a trial. And per- 
chance this contributed corm shall pro- 
duce a flower whose charm will so 
appeal to his asthetic nature that next 
season he adds many of its kind to his 
collection and is thankful that the 

ower has brought it to his attention. 

f it does not please, he casts it aside 
having lost nothing by the trial as he 
feels it costs him nothing. 

Then, too, if a single corm be a nui- 
sance to grow, what shall be said of the 
collections offered by some of our 
greatest growers. One, the writer has 
in mind, offers his wonderful produc- 
tions in collections of one each of from 
twenty to forty varieties. Twenty to 
forty nuisances? Indeed, no! Twenty 
to ap | joys, a joy for each new va- 
riety should the amateur be fortunate 
enough to have them bloom in his 
garden. c. 

Note by the Editor— 

“C. S.” has not adhered very Tlosely to his 
text in commenting on the article in ques- 
tion as may be ascertained by referring to 
the short editorial in the April issue. How- 
ever, we are pl to give space to his 
comments hoping to hear from others who 
have opiriions on this subject. 


“ 





MANY DIVISIONS OF GLADIOLUS CORMS. 

Referring to article entitled “‘Seven 
Gladiolus Corms from One,” on page 
33 of your March edition we wish to 
make the following statement accom- 
panied by photograph, of the perform- 
ance of a corm which we have desig- 
nated as seedling number 286. 

This seedling corm was two inches 
in size when it was planted in the au- 
tumn of 1916 with 200 other white 
varieties of corms. It went through 


the most severe frosts known in this 
country without damage while over 
half of the other varieties were entirely 
ruined. 

This seedling, No. 286, produced eight 





flowering spikes. The main one was 6 ft. 
high and the other seven nearly 4 feet 
each, the individual flowers being 
over six inches in diameter, of a glisten- 
ing snow white color without the least 
trace of marking, the best color secured 
from the whole 200 white seedlings. in 
fact the best white we have yet pro- 
duced. From this bulb we harvested 
eight large bulbs which together weigh 
17 ounces, one 1 inch bulb and 83 corm- 
lets. 
RICHARD DIENER. 


VARIOUS COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
ON DIGGING, LABELING, ETC. 


I want to congratulate you on the:ap- 
pearance of THE FLOWER GROWER 
which seems to get better each morth. 
You madea good move when you en- 
larged the publication, the only trouble 
being that the new form will not stack 
up very well with the bound volumes of 
the old size. 

That little item about prognosticat- 
ing an early spring seems to hardly 
apply in this middle section of Indiana. 
The ground worked beautifully by 
March 14th, andonthe 16th I planited 
some 6,000 cormels of named varieties 
of Gladioli. 

I have used more care than usual 
this year, spacing the cormels about 
#-inch apart. Of course this would be 
too big a job for a large grower, but I 
have not been altogether pleased with 
the development of many of the cor- 
mels, when scattered haphazard in \the 
trenches. Where they happened to 
drop very close together, some would 
make quite sizable corms, while others 
would hardly increase in size. 

My soil is so heavy that I have found 


a shallow layer of sand in the bottoms 
of the trenches to be a great labor 
saver when it comes to harvesting the 
crop. Onecan run a spade right along 
in the sand layer, turn the spadeful of 
soil over, and the little corms are ex 
posed to view and easy to pick out. 
My method is to get rid of all the 
soil I can, therm place the corms in a 
riddle and wash thoroughly with water 
from the hose, then spread out thinly 
todry. They are exposed to the out 
of-doors air for a day, then spread on 
papers in the attic, where they lie for 
two to four weeks before being cleaned 


up. 

Brought down, a batch at a time 
the cleaning off of roots, separation by 
varieties and sizes and labeling makes 
pleasant occupation for the early fall! 
evenings. 

Last fallI made one mix-up. Got 
my Canary Birds in with some Mrs 
Francis Kings, which I very much re 
gretted. There were a good many 
more of the latter variety than | cared 
to grow, but I wanted to save the fifty 
five Canary Birds, so there is nothing 
to do but plant the entire lot and labe 
the plants in the rows when they bloom 
This is the first time I have been troub 
led with mixing, and it will make me 
doubly careful this year. 

Continual care is required to avoid 
mixing, and once it is done the trouble 
is generally beyond remedy. If the 
corms happen to be of decided colors, 
like Mrs. Frank Pendleton and Brench- 
lyensis, for instance, they can be easily 
distinguished. 

I carry a pencil and paper in my 
pocket and make notations of the num- 
ber ofeach variety as planted. with the 
row number. When a row is finished, 
a permanent record is made in a 
loose leaf book, kept in a_ special 
drawer of my desk. Having only a 
few corms of quite a number of varie- 
ties, rows will sometimes have as many 
as twenty kinds in them. Spaces 
are left between the varieties so 
there will be no danger of mixing in 
digging the corms, and stakes driven 
in the spaces. 

All this will not interest the large 
grower, but may help the little fellow 
some. Our neighborhood is blessed 
with many children. Usually they 
have the run of the place, but when the 
time comes to harvest the Gladioli, the 
kids have to “keep off the grass.” 
There is too much grief connected 
with shifting a label into the wrong 
batch. 


HARMON W. MARSH. 


Mr. Marshall, author of the article, 
“A Rose Garden”, in our April issue 
writes us as a matter of information 
that he has recently discovered two 
immense Roses climbing over a house 
top and that they were a mass of pink 
blossoms in March. These were planted 
when the house was built in 1838. This, 
we imagine, is quite an argument in 
favor of hardy climbing Roses. We 
wonder if it could be discovered 
what variety of Roses was able to make 
the long life indicated. 
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Ic. Y. Teas, Veteran Nurseryman and Florist. 


R. TEAS HAS BEEN a frequent 
contributor to the columns of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROW- 





ER and THE FLOWER GROWER. His 
articles on Peony growing have been 
especially helpful, and shorter articles 


modestly signed with the initial “E” 
have been equally valuable. 

Mr. Teas is a pioneer nurseryman and 
florist and was one of 
the first to embark in the 
nursery business in the 
state of Indiana. He was 
one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Indiana State 
Horticultural Society and 
has been very active in 
various matters con- 
nected with this body. 

Among Mr. Teas’ ac- 
tivities in the nursery 
business was the origi- 
nating and introducing 
of the “President Wilder” 
currant, one of the very 
best of the red currants. 
He also bought the en- 
tire stock of “Lucretia 
Dewberry” and distrib- 
uted it. He was the first 
nurseryman to offer the 
= gee Tree Lilac for 
sale. 

During the past few 
years Mr. Teas has made 
a specialty of the Ameri- 
can Ever-blooming Hy- 
drangea, and has been 
interested especially in 
the growing and propa- 
gating of Peonies. 

We again repeat what 
we suggested once be- 
fore, that as an example 
of helpfulness, Mr. Teas 
by his writing at an age approaching 
the century mark, can hardly find a 
peer. 





Clinging Vines. 


Nurserymen are often asked to recom- 
mend the best clinging vines for walls. In 
reality there is not very much choice. The 
one vine that can always be depended on is 
the Ampelapsis Veiichii, popularly known as 
the Boston Ivy. The Ampelopsis Virginica, 
or Virginia Creeper does not adhere so 
closely to the wall and unless the stone 
work is rough or it can drape over a cor- 
nice, it is liable to become detached and is 
not nearly so i 

The English Ivy is the best evergreen vine 
and is to be seen covering walls of a large 
area in the latitude of Philadelphia and 
south, but it is rather difficult to get it to 
climb on a wall with a southern exposure. 
The walls get too hot and the small tendrils 
will not adhere to it. In starting the Eng- 
lish Ivy, and in fact any of the clinging vines, 
it is better to either cut the tops back and 
let them make a fresh start right from the 
ground up or else peg the tops along the 
base of the wall so that the new shoots can 
adhere to the wall surface from the ground 
up, as however carefully they are nailed 
or artificially fastened to the walls, there is 
always some movement and it is not an 
easy matter to get the vines started, and 
even when they do start there is always a 
loose portion of the old stem not properly 
attached. 

Euonymus radicans is sometimes suggested 
as a good clinging vine. It is to be recom- 
mended for low walls, bases and copings, 
but is hardly to be recommended where 


height is expected, as it is very unusual to 
see it get more than eight or ten feet high, 
and being somewhat subject to Euonymus 
scale, it is objectionable on that account, as 
when once an old plant is infested it is rather 
difficult to treat. 

A somewhat rare clinging vine is the 
Hydrangea scandens or Climbing Hydrangea. 
This, however, is very uncertain in its 
growth, but when it does get a position that 
suits it, it is remarkably free, making as 
much as eight and ten feet in a year. There 
are severa] plants. in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, covering the sides of two and three 
story houses, and it is remarkably pretty, 
especially in the spring when the tender 
green of the foliage is unusually attractive. 

It does not flower while it is growing 
freely, but has somewhat the habit of the 
English Ivy when the growth becomes 
bunchy and it cannot climb any more, it will 
flower very freely. The flowers are white 
and flat, but it is the color of the foliage and 
pleasing habit that is its greatest attraction. 

It can be grown either from layers or 
from cuttings made from half ripened wood 
put in gentle bottom heat during August.— 
National Nurseryman. 


Scarcity of help has made prompt 
planting difficult for many growers 
this year, but for the most part fair 
progress has been made. It is hoped 
that the growing season will assist 
making up for lost time. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








Don’t you feei sorry for the fellow 
who always carries a grouch around 
with him—the person who sees as if 
through a pair of yellow spectacles, 
which reveal the shadowy side of every- 
thing bright, so that he is always ex- 
pecting trouble or anticipating ca- 
lamity ? 

One bright morning recently as I was 
walking down street with a friend, we 
met an old acquaintance whom I will 
designate as “Billious Bill,” because no 
other name would be quite so appropri- 
ate. 

“Good morning, Bill,” I saluted; 
“Isn’t it a fine morning ?” 

“O, yes,” grunted out Bill, “but it'll 
probably rain before night.” 

As he passed on I said jokingly to my 
friend, “Paradoxically speaking, Bil- 
lious Bill is always feeling at his best 
when he’s feeling at his worst.” 

“Yes,” replied my friend, “if Bill 
could be happy for fifteen minutes he’d 
be the unhappiest man in the world.” 





Let us not complain that thorns grow 
on the same stems with Roses, but 
rather let us be thankful that Roses 
grow on the same stem with thorns. 





The garden-and the grouch are in- 
compatible. You may have the grouch, 
brother ;— the garden for yours truly. 





I want to love my neighbor as my- 
self, but how can I when he allows the 
dandelions and plantains in his yard to 
go to seed and blow over and spoil my 
weedless lawn ? 





After all, it’s mostly a question of 
familiarity that causes the distinction 
between weeds and garden flowers. 
Likewise, it’s the forwardness of some 
people that stands in the way of their 
friendships. 





Jurie is the favorite month for the 
sentimentalist. It is June that gives 
us the Rose and the Peony, our two 
most beautiful flowers; and it is June 
that gives us the sweet girl graduate 
and the bride. 





The insect pests now gorge and stuff, 
devouring with rapacity; it seems they 
cannot get enough, they have such 
great capacity. 1 fain would know the 
reason why—can someone answer me 
this question— Why don’t the ravenous 
gluttons die of gout or acute indiges- 
tion? Its munch and chew, noon, night 
and morn; they aim complete annihi- 
lation. Pray, Mr. Hoover, why not 
warn them to observe food conserva- 
tion ? 





Show me the man who loves flowers 
and I'll show you a man with much 
good in his nature. Show me the man 
who does not love flowers—but no, you 
needn’t show himto me. I donot care 
to see him. I'd be afraid of him. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
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have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]-—EDIToR. 





Peeling Bulblets. 
To THE Epitor:— 
Can Gladiolus cormels be peeled any time 


during the winter and the shelled cormels. 


kept without danger of damage until spring 
planting time? I have quite a number of 
cormels of many choice varieties that I wish 
to increase as rapidly as possible and as ! 
have secured much better results by shel- 
ling the hard cormels would like to do this 
during the winter if it can be handled in 
this way with safety, and it will thus save 
much valuable time during the planting 
season ? H. L. H. 
Answer :—While we have had no 
mal experience with peeling bulb- 
ets before planting, it is our impres- 
’ sion that this work should not be done 
much in advance of planting. If cor- 
mels were peeled early in the winter 
or several months before planting it is 
quite probable that they might dry 
out to an extent which would injure or 
destroy their vitality. After peeling 
they would necessarily need to be 
stored as corms are stored, spread out 
and not in too large a bulk. Stored 
in this way they might dry out excess- 
ively owing to the small size. Can 
anyone who has had experience along 
this line give us further information 
on the subject ? 


Sowing Small Corms. 
To THE Eprror :— 


I would like to ask how large a bulb can 
be sowed the same as we sow the hard bulb- 
lets and have them come O.K.? It is surely 
a big task to set the little fellows and if I 
can avoid it, it would make a big saving. 

F. M. P. 

Answer :—We understand that some 
of the large growers drill or sow every- 
thing smaller than one inch. We 
would recommend that if possible all 
the corms larger thar one-half inch 
should be set separately by hand in an 
upright i. Of course a larger 
corm will up a sprout even if it is 
bottom up but this means a loss of 
time and weakens vitality to some ex- 
tent, and corms in this position will not 
make as large a corm as one properly 
set. Of course it is understood that 
the small corms are not planted as deep 
as the large ones and when only about 
three inches or so under ground, the 
sprouts come up quickly whether the 
corm is upright or not. Large corms 
bottomside up and six inches under 
ground would take a much longer time 
to reach the surface with a sprout than 
if planted upright and as before stated 
this means a loss of time and a smaller 

- increase. 


Questions About Possible 


Improvement of the G adiolus. 
To THE EpiTor :— 


As I am interested in growing the Gladi- 
olus and have watched the great improve- 
ment which has been made during: the past 
few years, I am anxious to have your opinion 
as to what you believe possible in the way 
ef improvement in the future. Do you 
think it safe to assume that there will be as 
much progress made in the next fifteen 
years as there has been in the pust fifteen 
years? Surely the Gladiolus wil distance 
all rival flowers if improvement continues 
as it has. Hope. 

Answer:--Any man who dares to 
prognosticate the future of the Gladi- 
olus will be venturesome indeed, but it 
hardly seems possible that as great 
improvement will be made during the 
next few years as has been made dur- 
ing the past few years. ‘Such im- 
provement progresses in cycles and we 
are just now passing througli a cycle 
of great progress and a period of com- 
paratively small gain is certainly due 
soon. e are quite aware that some 
growers may disagree with us on this 
point, and we may be wrong, but the 
wonderful varieties now available 
make further improvement extremely 
difficult and we venture at this time to 
go on record that the Gladioius is not 
likely to make as rapid progress during 
the next decade as it has during the 
same length of time just past 


Tuberose Bulbs for 
Second Year Filooming. 


To THe Epitor :— 

I have a number of Tuberose bulbs which 
have bloomed last year. Pizase state if 
bulbs once bloomed are of any value for 
blooming again this year, having reference to 
Double Pearl. 1 not state reason. What 
may I expect of the Mexican Tulserose bulb 
that has bloomed also? 

Mrs. E. BREESWINE. 

Answer :—Bulbs rarely, if ever, bloom 
more than once. In the case of the 
Hyacinth and others which appear to 
do so, it is not the origina! bulb that 
blooms a second time, but a new bulb 
produced from the old one. In the 
case of the Tuberose, the olc bulb pro- 
duces a new bulb of this kimd, as well 
as a number of smaller ones springing 
from the base. All these bulbs may be 
separated and grown on tc flowering 
size. The larger bulb produced may 
bloom the next year but commonly it 
requires at least two years for it to 
reach blooming size. 


WILLARD N. CLUTE. 
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Notes from a New York Garden. 


In many sections of the state the season 
for planting tender vegetables is so late that 
we do not realize the profit we should from 
our gardens. Last year I observed a plan by 
which a person managed to have cucumbers 
ready for the table long before her neigh- 
bors could boast of more than a few blos 
soms. Early in May she planted her cu- 
cumber seed in quart berry boxes lined with 
heavy paper. The boxes were placed in a 
south window where they had plenty of 
light. By the time the ground was fit in 
the garden the cucumber vines were start- 
ing to run. They were transplanted on a 
dark day and only a very small percentage 
of them perished 

The Virginia creeper or five-leaf ivy 
makes one of the most satisfactory shades 
for a porch or expesed surface. It is very 
easy to grow ; but takes some time to start. 
I have discovered a way of transplanting it 
in full grown form, thus having it furnish 
shade the same year it is planted. In a 
careful manner dig the vine up by the roots 
and carry it to the place where you wish to 
have it grow. Take a potate and slice a 
gash into it. Then place the root of the ivy 
right in the opened potato and plant. The 
potato will furnish enough moisture and food 
to the vine to enable it to put forth leaves 
and blossoms. The ivy shouw!d be planted 
just as the buds begin to oper. A series of 
three or five wires strung across the porch 
furnish enough support for the vine. The 
leaves will soon open and make a tangled 
mass of foliage—Mrs. W. }. HUGHES in 
Rural Life. 


Every Gladiolus Lover Should Pos 
sess a Collection of Fine Peonies. 


This gorgeous flower whose beauty 
and elegance equals the Rose, takes 
such little attention after planting that 
no lover of flowers and especially 
Gladiolus growers should be without 
some of the most attractive sorts, such 
=? Cygne, Mad. Geissler, Martha Bul- 

ugenie Verdier, Elwood Pleas, 
ah. Shroder, Jubilee, etc. 

Deep cultivation before planting, 
well enriched ground, together with a 
sunny position are the points necessary 
to secure prize winning blooms. 

At last year’s Peony show, notwith- 
standing the great distance from Phila- 
delphia, Van Wert, Ohio, growers 
captured a great many of the prizes, 
and they hope to make even a better 
record at this year’s Peony show which 
is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The “Gladiolus enthusiast” can plant 
Peonies four to five feet apart and fill 
the open spaces with Gladioli, thus 
securing a succession of bloom through- 
out the season. 

If you have never grown Peonies 
order a dozen choice varieties from a 
good grower now for fall shipment. 


CHAS. F. WASSENBERG. 


The Joys of an Old Time Editor. 
[Continued from first page.) 
that itis so. But ye old editor sighs as 
she looks over the bound volumes of a 
few years ago. It was so nice to hawe 
1000 friends a year write to you! 


We have never seen a more rapid 
growtii in our Gladiolus garden than 
during the last two weeks of May 1918. 
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The Gladiolus As a Summer Cut Flower. 


By Cas. L. Baum, before Tennessee State Florists’ Association, Nashville. 


Its Culture in the South. 








Mr. President and Fellow Members :— 

I will not mention at this time the dis- 
covery, history or the origin of the Gladiolus 
of to-day, but my theme is the Gladiolus as 
a summer cut flower and its culture in the 
South. 

The popularity of the Gladiolus has grown 
to such an extent that no florist is up-to- 
date who does not grow or handle them as 
a summer florist flower. It is worthy of 
world-wide popularity as there is no flower 
that is more satisfactory. There are no 
plants that have more gorgeous coloring 
than these, and words cannot paint their 
beauty ; there are none that give more sat- 
istaction to the customer, and nothing-offers 
so much forthe money. There is no surmmer 
flower that has the keeping qualities of 
the Gladiolus, and if cut with only ome or 
two blooms just opening and placed in water 
the whole stem will bloom and last quite a 
week or longer. 

Some of the newer varieties have the most 
gorgeous coloring that you can imagine, 
every color, shade and tint of the rainbow is 
displayed and they are actually a rival of 
the orchid. 

This beautiful flower can be used in a 
number of ways. Nothing excels it for the 
home decorations. It also makes a beau- 
tiful display in vases. Nothing makes more 
handsome funeral sprays than some of the 
lighter colored varieties and stemmed indi- 
vidual blooms are as pretty in a floral design 
as alily. It also can be used in hand bou- 
quets and corsages and the effect is very 
beautiful. Lily Lehmann is as pretty in a 
corsage bouquet as a white orchid, and for 
spray work it is unexcelled. 

In my opinion, the variety Lily Lehenann 
is the best all around white Gladiolus to 
date; no white variety equals it—a lily in 
both name and form, a pure glittering white 
with just a tinting of pink on tips of the 
petals, matchless in form and coloring. I 
will quote here what an expert on Gladiolus 
says of it. He says: 

“ Lily Lehmaun is the most beautiful white 
grown; very slightly tinted with pink at 
first, then turns snowy white, with white 
stamens, and im form and color as beautiful 
as a lily.” 

This variety can now be purchased very 
reasonable and is an early free bloomer and 
a fast multiplier, and is fast becoming uni- 
versally grown. It is almost in a class by 
itself. It differs somewhat from other varie- 
ties as the large wide open flowers are 
almost opposite on the stem and are spaced 
farther apart than most varieties. My next 
choice in white is Europa, which is a pure 
paper white with a slight lavender touch 
down deep in the flower. Glory of Holland 
is a good commercial white. Augusta is an 
oid variety, easy grower, but not white 
enough and is too small. Chicago White is 
also too smali. Meadowvale is fine but a 
little high-priced. Peace is a strong grower, 
but should not be classed as a white as it 
has too much color. 

One of the most popular Gladioli, and the 
most universally grown is that beautiful 
light pink veriety, America. However, I 
fear it has seen its best days, and I believe 
will soon have to take a back seat for Pan- 
ama, which has a better color and is a larger 
flower. It has not quite as much substance 
and more care must be exercised in handling 
it. The color is a deeper shade of bright 
pink w‘th nolavender shading. Tacomic and 
Pink Perfection are fine, darker than the 
above; Pink Perfection is the best. Pink 


Beauty is the earliest of all the pinks, but is 
not wanted as soon as other pink varieties 
come in. Halley is the finest dark salmon 
pink, beautiful large open flower and is one of 
the best. 

In yellow Niagara is the best one that can 
be purchased at a reasonable price. It is a 
beautiful buff yellow, fine for sprays and 
vases, and in my opinion will be the best 
yellow for sometime to come. Schwaben, 
light yellow, is a beauty, but as yet it is too 
expensive for general use. Klondyke is a fine 
commercial variety and has many pretty 
flowers open on the stem at one time, giving 
a beautiful effect but the flowers are a trifle 
small. 

In reds, Mrs. Francis King is most popular, 
but it is not a true red, having more of a 
salmon red or brick color. Electra is the 
finest red I have ever seen, but it is yet a 
little expensive. Velvet King is a good dark 
red. Crackerjack is also a good one, but Jn- 
tensity is better and very early. While we 
have a large number of red varieties I be- 
lieve these are the best that can be procured 
at a reasonable price. 

There is but little demand for blue shades 
and there are but two varieties that are of 
any value for cut flowers: Bluejay and 
Baron J. Hulot. Bluejay is the best of the 
two, but Hulot is the cheapest. There are 
a number of other blues, slate and chocolate 
colors but of no value commercially. 

While we have hundreds of varieties of 
Gladioli, I believe I have mentioned the most 
popular cut flower varieties to date. Most 
of these varieties can be purchased at such 
a reasonable price that but very few growers 
are growing the cheap mixtures any more 
for cut flowers. 

Now, just a word for some of the newer 
varieties (I say some of the newer varieties, 
not all, for they are too numerous to men- 
tion; there are thousands of them and some 
at a very high price—for instance, $1,000 
per bulb, as quoted in a Gladiolus catalogue 
just received a few days ago--I didn’t buy 


any): 


Last year we grew 150 varieties, all named 
varieties or seedlings under number from 
different Gladiolus specialists, and there are 
some wonderful flowers among them. We 
had a Gladiolus show at our store and ex- 
hibited 124 varieties at one time, and it was 
quite a pretty sight. We have added a few 
more new varieties to our collection and ex- 
pect to have another display this July. 

Now, as to the cultivation of Gladiolus 
bulbs here in our Southern country. I do 
not believe there is a place anywhere that 
is better adapted to their culture than here. 
We can begin planting iate in February or 
early in March and have a long season in 
which to grow the bulb, and from a small 
bulblet or cormlet grow a flowering bulb in 
one season, and if these bulbs are just left 
in the ground, not dug, the next season they 
will give you 60% of select and 40% of No. 
1 blooming bulbs, and a sounder or more 
healthy bulb you cannot find anywhere. I 
am speaking from experience for last April 
a year ago I planted three bushels of 
America cormlets and left them out over 
winter, and this last fall they were dug and 
a finer lot of bulbs were never harvested. 
They were all blooming buibs and 14 acres 
of cermlets planted last October in the field. 
The former 14 acres we will harvest this 
coming October, and the other 14 acres will 
be dug a year from the coming October. I 
have seven bushels of hard cormlets to plant 
this spring which will be planted in the 


same field, and as last fall was the first time 
I planted hard bulbiets in the fall it will de- 
termine which is the best—fall or spring 
planting. 

I have been growing Gladiolus bulbs for 
the last four years and have used both 
Northern and Eurepean stock. I find the 
Northern stock forces better than the stock 
from Holland, but for outside there is no 
difference except the Northern stock will 
bloom a little quicker when planted at the 
same time. But if we can get the Holland 
stock in the fall I can see no difference after 
we dry and cure the bulbs. However, I 
always buy home-grown bulbs if I can get 
the variety I want. 

As I said before, I don’t believe there are 
any better Gladiolus bulbs grown anywhere 
than we can grow in the South, and while 
we have some advantages over the Northern 
grower we have some disadvantages also. 
One disadvantage is this, we must plant the 
same variety in the same place here, or fol- 
low with some other crop, as the cormlets 
are hardy here, and if one variety is followed 
by another they will become mixed. Our 
advantage over the North is that we can 
produce a better bulb in less time, and I 
know we can grow a better buib here than 
in Holiand, and I believe by growing tl.em 
on a large scale we can grow them just as 
cheaply as on the other side, as we have 
better weather conditions and do not have 
to dig the bulbs until they have reached their 
full blooming size. 

We begin planting as early in the spring 
as the ground can be worked. We plant 
the cormlets first in fiat bottom drills scat- 
tering very thick, about 150 to the running 
foot, covered about 2 inches; next we plant 
small bulblets anywhere from 1 to 3 inches 
apart, alternately in a double row, accord- 
ing to their size; and so on until the large 
blooming bulbs are planted. We find that 
the smailer bulbs bloom later than the large 
ones. We plant blooming stock as late as the 
last week in June for late flowers, but if the 
weather is dry we must water regularly in 
order to get good results, otherwise the 
bulbs will not all bloom even if the iarger 
sizes are planted. I have not irrigated to 
any extent yet, but for cut flowers I believe 
it a good policy; however, for just the grow- 
ing of bulbs I believe frequent cultivation 
will do just as well. 

The question, “How deep to plant?’ has 
been asked many times. I would say from 
3 to4 inches, according to size of cormlets, 
from No. 5 to No. 1, and just as svon as 
they come up cultivation should begin. The 
crop should be run through with cultivator 
or hoe every week or ten days and all the 
weeds should be kept down, which is some- 
times quite a task during our rainy season. 
The bulbs should be hilled up, say 4 or 5 
inches, when a foot or more high, so they 
will not have to be staked or tied up to 
keep from blowing over and making crooked 
stems; planting double rows, say four inches 
apart, also helps to keep the stems straight. 
The flower stalk should be cut so as to leave 
at least four leaves to mature the bulb if 
you intend te save the bulb. 

I will endeavor to give you the specia! 
treatment for forcing and the ten best va- 
rieties: Take the bulbs you wish to plant 
indoors (but not the ones you wish to plant 
later on im the fieid) and place them in shal- 
low crates or boxes, and put them in your 
boiler room or anywhere where they can be 
kept at a high and dry temperature for ten 
or fifteen days, say at 85 to 90 degrees, but 
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do not put them on or against a hot steam 
pipe for they will bake. After they become 
throughly dry you can cool them off for 
one or two days; plant them and you will 
find that these dry bulbs will give you many 
more blooms than bulbs not so treated. 

I will now give you the names of the 
best varieties I have tried for indoor plant- 
ing: Pink Beauty, the earliest; Halley, salmon 
pink, extra fine, early; Lily Lehmann, the 
best all around white; Glory of Holland, a fine 
white, better than Augusta; Electra, early 
and most beautiful light red; Pink Perfection, 
almost a true pink; Peace is no good inside 
and not much outside, a rank grower but 
not white; War, a fine red; Velvet King, a 
better red; Europa, a beauty and the whitest 
of them all, but no good inside and a weak 
grower outside—if it had the growth of 
Schwaben you would have a fortune ; Schwa- 
ben is very good inside but much better out- 
side—it is a most beautiful light yellow with 
blotches ; Niagara, fine, does very well in- 
side and the best one of its color (not ex- 
cepting Schwaben), a deep creamy buff, 
sometimes tirited pink; Klondyke, the best 
yellow for inside, very free, long spike and 
many flowers open at one time, but a little 
under size ; Panama, extra fine pink, better 
color and larger than America. 

Here is a list of the standard varieties I 
would plant outside, which of course includes 
varieties | have just mentioned: Pink Beauty, 
Halley, Lily Lehmann, Klondyke, 
Willy Wigman, Intensity, Mrs. Francis King, 
Velvet King, Panama, America, Glory of Hol- 
land, Augusta, Niagara and Schwaben. There 
are many more varieties but these are the 
best commercial varieties, I believe. If I 
were asked tc) name the ten best commercial 
varieties in different colors, I would name 
the following: Lily Lehmann, white; Pana- 
ma, light pink; Pink Perfection, dark pink ; 
Halley, salmon pink ; Electra, light red; Mrs. 
Francis King, brick red; Velvet King, velvet 
red; Niagara, deep cream; Schwaben, light 
yellow, and Klondyke, yellow. 


Music and Flowers of Other Days. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


There was another porch, long, open 
and sunny, which was a veritable 
garden. here bloomed geraniums, 
monthly roses, ice plants, fuchias, 
petunias, pickle vine, dew plant, the 
calceolaria, which we called the old 
maid’s pocketbook and has recently 
leaped into prominence as the knitting 
bag plant. Creeping Charlie and the 
Wandering Jew, well grown made 
wonderful hanging baskets, while 
maple ivy covered the walls. These 
eens by honeysuckles growr 
in the ground and trained up the posts 
made a Paradise for humming birds 
and butterflies. Ld 

As I look back I think I was living 
very close to nature in those days. 

It was somewhere along that time 
that I first saw Gladioli in bloom, 
dazzling scarlet flowers which I sup- 
a were of the Brenchieyensis variety, 

nown even now as the most brillian: 


scarlet. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


It may he a little late to advise with 
reference to planting cormels, but the 
suggestion will be just as good for an- 
other year. In advising that Gladiolus 
corms should be planted five or six 
inches deep it must be borne in mind 
that this is for first size corms. Cor- 
mels, which we wish to speak of espe- 
cially, should not be more than three 
inches deep in a sandy soil. 
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How to Prevent 
Cutworm Losses. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through its Weekly News Letter sends 
out some valuable information from 
time to time and we note necently an 
article on the above subject with illus- 
trations from which we are: pleased to 
extract information which is much 
more complete than has heretofore ap- 
peared on this subject: 


Land to be planted to corn tne following 
spring, especially such land asi has laid in 
grass for a considerable time and is likely to 
contain cutworms, should be plwwed in mid- 
summer or early fall about the time the 
eggs are laid or, better, before the eggs are 
laid, for then vegetation whick is suitable 
for the moths to lay their egg» upon is re- 
moved. The earlier the preceding year 
grass-lands to be planted to corx are plowed, 
the less will be the probability tnat cutworm 
moths will have laid their eggs thereon, and 
the less, consequently, will be tae danger of 
injury by cutworms the following year. 

Late fall and winter plowing «f grasslands, 
although not as effective as eurly plowing, 
will destroy many of the hibernating cut- 
worms, as well as such other insportant corn 
pests, and should be practiced when earlier 
plowing is impracticabie. 

Pasturing hogs upon land ‘supposed to 
harbor cutworms is a beneficia! practice, as 
these animals root up and devour insects of 
many kinds, including cutworms, im large 
numbers. Farm poultry, if trained to fol- 
low the plow, will prove of inestimable value. 

When cut worms are abunciant on corn- 
land, the use of poisoned buit is recom- 
mended. This may be preparwd as follows: 
Mix 50 pounds of wheat brari, 2 pounds of 
Paris green or crude arsenic, such as the 
by-product from copper smellers, and six 
finely chopped oranges or lemons. Mix 
to consistency of stiff dough tw adding low- 
grade molasses, adding wate:: also when 
necessary. Middlings or alfaliia meal may 
be successfully substituted for bran. Dis- 
tribute this bait over the infested field in 
small lumps; sprinkle it sparingly around 
each hill. In fields that are infested, dis- 
tribute the bait as soon as th corm begins 
to appear above greund. Promptly re- 
plant the injured hills. Durirg the warmer 
spring months cutworms feed mostly at 
night and burrow into the soil during the 
day, so that the bait usually will be more 
effective if applied during the late afternoon 
or early evening. 

Cutworms often migrate to cultivated 
fields from adjoining grasslands. In such 
cases protect the crops by rurming a narrow 
band of the poisoned bait around the edge 
‘of the field or along the sidiz nearest the 
source of infestation. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Cutworms are the young co! a number of 
species of brown furry moth:. About mid- 
summer the full-grown cutworms burrow 
into the ground to change t«: pupz, which 
soon transform to moths. 

The moths lay their eggs wn lower leaves 
of grass. The young worms feed on the 
grass during fall and in winter burrow into 
the ground for protection. I: the spring the 
worms come out of the ground and attack 
almost any young plants thwy find at the 
surface. They feed at night,, cutting off the 
stems close above the roots, and hide away 
in loose earth or under rubliish during the 
day. Later in the season tney climb the 
stalks at night and feed on thi: leaves. 


CONTROL. 


The best remedy for cutworms is Poisoned 
Bran Bait made as follows: Thoroughly 


a ts ps 
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mix 50 Ibs. of bran, 2 Ibs. of Puris green and 
6 finely chopped lemons. Sitir to a stiff 
dough with low grade molasses diluted with 
enough water to mix well with the bran. 

Scatter sparingly in srnall \umps around 
bases of plants and over entire field 

Grassland is most liable to infestation by 
cutworms and if intended for curn or other 
crops should be plowed the preceding sum- 
mer to destroy the grzss as a breeding place 
for the moths. 

Beware of poisoning poultry. 

The worms perfer the bran bait to the 
plants. Since they usually hide before they 
die the dead ones will seldom be seen. 


Flower Garden Hints. 


Do not make the mistake of planting 
annuals too near together. Asters, Ver- 
benas, Poppies, Calendulas and Zinnias 
do much better if planted a foot apart, 
where the soil may be kept loose and 
friable. 

_ Primroses that have been blooming 
in the winter window garden should be 
separated and placed in a cool northern 
location. The buds should be carefully 

inched off and not allowed to mature. 

his method will promote leaf growth, 
and strong, stocky plants for winter. 
I prefer these plants te seedlings for 
abundant bloom. 

I am especially fond of the sweet 
double English Violets; but at times 
have had difficulty in growing them 
well. A friend knowing my love for 
them gave me a generous clump last 
spring. We planted them in a shel- 
tered northern nook. Gave them a 
mulching of rotted manure in the fall 
and this spring were repaid by a wealth 
of bloom. 

So many ple have said to me, 
“ My Daffodils fail to bloom, just grow 
up to slender leaves in a year or two 

ter setting.” I am going to repeat 
what I have said more than once in 
these columns. “Do not cut off the 
foliage of any of the spring blooming 
bulbs until they mature and turn yel- 
low and die down.” If cut off by the 
lawn mower or scythe before this, the 
bulbs are not matured and consequently 
fail to bloom year after ‘year. 

Although admiring tuberous-rooted 
Begonias I have never attempted grow- 
ing them until this year. The bulbs 
were secured from a reliable florist. 
Placed in soil composed of one-third 
rotted manure, the remainder good 
loam with a slight mixture of sand. 
They are already (about nine days after 
planting) showing pink leaf buds. I 
am keeping them in a warm, moist dark 
location until roots form. 

Seedling Pansies are excellent plants 
to coe in the tulip beds between the 
bulbs. They come into bloom almost 
as quickly as the tulips fade and soon 
cover the beds.—Mrs. ELLA F. PLAN- 
DERS in Rural Life. 


How late may Gladiolus corms be 
planted with success? Well, it de- 

nds on where you are located, but in 

ew York State plaritings may be 
made as late as July lst with success 
under average weather conditions. 
This will give bloom from the last 
half of September through October, 
depending on varieties 
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The Great Water Lily. 


By WiLiarp N. CLUTE in American Botanist. 


Probably the most antic leaves in 
the world are those of the great Water 
Lily, Victoria regia, which grows in the 

ulet waters of northern Brazil and 
uiana. Paul Marcoy, an early trav- 
eller, claims to have measurec’ some 
that were more than twenty-four 
feet in circumference. In temperate 
regions, where the plant may be grown 
in warm pools, the leaves are much 
smaller, but even then may reach a 
diameter of three or four feet. An in- 
teresting peculiarity about them is the 
fact that the edges are turned up for 
severai inches all around, the leaves 
thus presenting the appearance of large 
shallow pans. The turned up edges 
serve a practical purpose and 5 a the 
upper surface of the leaf from getting 
wet. 

Although old leaves are, as so fre- 
quently pictured, quite circular, the 
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The group to which Victoria regia 
belongs is not a large one, but it con- 
tains a number of interesting plants. 
The American lotus (Nelumbium 
luteum) has much in common with its 
relative of the Amazon. Like it, the 
leaves are circular with the petiole in 
the center and the flowers are often as 
large as a quart bowl. The pink spe- 
cies so often cultivated in parks is the 
Egyptian lotus (N. speciosum) the only 
other member of the genus. 

The Water Lily family (Nymphaea- 
ceae) has always been something of a 
puzzle to botanists. It is ordinarily 
regarded as a dicotyledon, but some, 
on account of the structure of the 
plants, favor transferring to the mono- 
cotyledons. In most books it holds a 
place low in the scale being assigned 
to the order Ranales which includes, 
besides the type family Ranunculaceae, 
the Magnoliaceae, the Berberidaceae, 
the Calycanthaceae and several others. 
A more than passing resemblance may 
be found in the blossoms of the whole 





first leaves are narrow and elongated, 
the next are heart-shaped like ordinary 
Water Lily leaves and only the older 
ones are — with the petiole in the 
center. Even in the old leaves a dis- 
tinct line shows where the lobes of the 
leaves have been joined. Leaves of 
this kind are strong enough to sustain 
the weight of good sized children. In 
their tropical home the great leaves 
form an almost impassable barrier to 
navigation. Tropical birds are said to 
wander over them in large companies 
searching for food. 

The flowers, in keeping with the size 
of the leaves, are often more than four 
feet in circumference. Usually they 
are somewhat smaller but blossoms 
with a diameter of a foot are common. 
The plant rarely flowers in the tem- 
perate zone, but may be induced to do 
so by keeping it at the proper tem- 
perature. It appears to have first 
flowered outside of the tropics at Phila- 
delphia. The blossoms are like those 
of the common Water Lily in shape. 
Outside they are pure white and shade 
to a deep pink within. 





group. This is especially striking in 
the flowers of the Peony, the Man- 
cone. the magnolia, and the calycan- 
thus. 


Reports of severe winter killing have 
reached us and in the Editor’s garden 
a has resulted which has not 

fore experienced. Our collec- 
tion of roses without artificial protec- 
tion has practically been annihilated 
with the exception of some of the more 
hardy sorts. About half of our Iris 
bed was killed apparently because part 
of it was protected by snow or other- 
wise. There are no cormels left in 
digging last fall which are sprouting 
this spring except in isolated cases 
be specially protected. 

amage which has resulted is 
tinanely because of severe freezing in 
early winter before the snow cover 
came to protect ‘vegetation. While 
snows were frequent during the winter, 
yet there was no large body of snow on 
the ground at any one time and the 
long-continued cold weather was al- 
most without precedent. 
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The Everlasting Pea. 


The Sweet Pea, because of its beauty 
and fragrance, appears to fiji all that 
could be desired in the way of flower- 
ing Peas, anii may account for the ab- 
sence from many gardens of the Ever- 
lasting Pea. There are, however, places 
where this hardy herbaceous Pea could 
be placed and which it could fill to great 
advantage. It isnot only hardy and of 
perennial nature, but has, as well, the 
merit of flourishing in almost any soil, 
flowering profusely and in many colors 
the whole season through. It is not a 
vine to set with others in herbaceous 
collections unless it is to form a back- 
ground and be provided with something 
to ramble over. It isa thrifty, strong 
grower, delighting to ramble over rocks, 
stumps of trees, or a trellis where free 
growth can be accorded it. When once 
planted it cares for itself ever after, 
giving flowers in abundance the whole 

ummer long. 

The normal! color of the Everlasting 
Pea appears to be pink, but there are 
white, dark purple and other varieties 
of it. Its perpetual flowering is much 
in its favor, and use is found for cut 
flowers of it; the white one is often 
planted by florists for the sake of its 
flowers, which prove so useful for their 
work in Summer when white flowers 
of this description are so scarce. It is 
unfortunate that this hardy Everlasting 
Pea has no odor. There are records of 
attempts being made to hybridize it 
with the Sweet Pea in order to obtain 
this, but without success. What a prize 
a hardy, sweet scented Everlasting Pea 
would be! 

This hardy herbaceous Pea climbs 
by its leafy tendrils, the same as the 
Sweet Pea does, so it requires some- 
thing to attach itself to, if height is 
required instead of its merely forming 
a bushy mass resting on the ground. 
A pile of rocks or brush is just what it 
likes to climb about. It is never suited 
when allowed to trail along the ground. 

Though the Everlasting Pea is not 
sweet scented, it has the advantage of 
being perpetual, as well as having 
larger flower clusters than the common 
Sweet Pea. Where once planted it 

ows afresh from the ground every 

pring, forming its flowers the season 
through. That the flowers are not sweet 
scented is to be regretted.—Florists’ 
Exchange. 


God’s Garden. 


The Lord God planted a garden 

In the first white days of the world, 
And set there an Angel warden, 

In a garment of light unfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 

The hawk might nest with the wren : 
For there, in the cool of the even, 

God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden closes, 

With their shade and their sun-flecked sod, 
And their lilies and bowers of roses, 

Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
—D. F Gurney. 
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One of our subscriber? offers the in- 
terestin: "German Ir that the Narcissus, 

Lilacs, German Irises, Peonies, Roses, 
Japanese Irises, the Hardy Phlox, 
Gladioli, Dahlias and Hardy Chrysan- 
themum give a blooming season which 
connect up and overlap each other in 
the order named and were one to have 
on his land a fairly complete and up-to- 
date collection of specimens from each 
of the families named, he would have 
the maximum of results from the 
minimum of labor and expense, be- 
sides getting a continuation of interest 
from the making of comparisons of 
one flower with another. 


Flowers for Gifts to Customers. 


A vegetable grower here and there has 
found it to be a decided advantage to grow 
flowers for free distribution with vegetables. 
They serve as sort of premiums. Cosmos 
and Sweet Peas may be planted in long 
rows, and cultivated in the same manner as 
the garden crops, and what a wonderful 
profusion of flowers they produce! When 
grown on a fairly large scale, the cost of a 
good size bouquet is trivial, and the idea 
of a bouquet of Sweet Peas, Cosmos, Nastur- 
tiums, or some other easily grown flower will 
appeal to patrons and help to makes sales 
at good prices. The plan is worth a trial.— 
Market Growers Journal. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective i 1 diapat it. 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. ‘tien. ‘Ade 





Ase CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Outdoor grown, 
acclimated plants, if You are looking fer 10c. 
plants, or the — do not waste My time, but 
if You are willing to pay, for — a varieties are 
worth, my list is Yours for the ask 
H.W. GROSCHNER, Hardy Ch ryeanthemum Specialist, 
’Napoleon, 





W. E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N.Y., growers 
of the finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 
ama, Niagara, erfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 


War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 





MUNSELL & HARVEY, Ashtabula, Ohio, growers 
of GLADIOLI and PEONIES. Visit shows and 
fields of Peonies this month, note names of varieties 
that please you and write us for price list. 
WANT ED—GLADIOLI-— CONTRACT PRICE—DE- 
LIVERY FALL 1918—We will buy now for 
delivery fall _— —— quantities of Gladioli, ie 
varieties. rieties, quantities and lowest 
possible CASH PRICE for first, second and plantin ing 
sizes. Must d id on full delivery of stock offer 
We are willing to advance part payment on contracts 
before — -4 made. We can only pay RIGHT 
PRICES ion’t expect bargains but cannot con- 
sider FANCY PRICES. hen ad te-“BUYER,” 
of THE FLOWER GROWER 





care 
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‘WILDFLOWERS The hunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the originatiomof new forms 
by sports and ind hybridizing bridizing is the swecial field of 
THE AMERICAN BC'TANIST. 
$1.25 2 year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 


Willerd N.Clute& Co., Joliet, Il. 

























U. Lemoine & Son 
Rurserymen, Dancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 











“Myrtle” ink jladiolus. 
Winner at New York oer Boston "17. 
$2.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Have you received m 4 poe —— bookiet of 


























unusua, 

H. E. MEADER, Gadicies Sonat Dover, N. H, 
‘FOR GALS — ist Size arn 
Mrs. Frank Doz. 
Pendieton, Jr. ft 5 2% Giant White Pa ‘6 $1.50 
Chen ki ing__ +o to See r 50 500 

In, d 00 
acu tolen 8 1 ORS 
J.H. McKIBBIN, Division Street. Goshen, Ind. 
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GLADIOLUS “MRS. WATT” ; 


AND OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES. 


HOMER F. CHASE 
Grower ef Gladwh 4 


Orr er 
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Colorado Grown Bulbs and Seeds 


Choice mixed Zinnias and Cosmos. Early 
dwarf mammoth flowering at wholesale prices 
to dealers. Some extra fine Dahlias. If inter 
ested in fine bulbs write at once for retail cat- 
alogue of Dahlias, Cannas and Gladioli. 


H.E.MASON, Rocky Ford, Colo. 








deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Giadioli 
We sre offering Planting Sizes and Bulblets o several desirable varieties. 
We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 


GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 

















JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


Mansfield - Mass. 











IRIS and PEONIES 


Our Iris list contains only those varieties that 
have artistic blending of delicate shades. They 
may well be called the “Poor Man's Orchid.” 


Our Peony list contains only those varieties 
that have proven popular and warrant planting 
in every garden. 

Both these flowers are very hardy and need 
no winter protection, unless it be in very ex- 
posed locations. Send for list and make your 
choice. We will send ~<ultural directions and 
PREPAY expressage on all orders received be 
fore AUG. 1. 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Box M West Point, Pa. 











POTATOES—50 NEW VARIETIES 


can itively be grown f one packet of Hy- 
bridized Pota Potato Seeds. Every hill will be different 


mine. wonder- 
ful of Seeds. Packet, with J 7 l5c., 4 for 
50c., 10 for $1.00. Please order 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, lowa 




















PANSY SEED #s=<sie cin z| 





i i i i i i 


flower mixture. Giant Pink and Rose. Giant 

White. Giant Yellow. 500 seeds 25c., 5 pkts. 

$1.00. Pansy Be So aay to bud and bloom 
Pestpaid. 


aotnaten WALLIS, Berlin, N. J. 
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GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 


Flowerfield L. I. 








Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Importers and Growers of all Bulbs 


CATALOG and SPECIAL PRICES FREE 


Our deliveries of Dutch Bulbs last year was a re- 
markable record of prompt and accurate handling. 





M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 


401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 





GLADIOLI 


+ = ~ catalog. containing 96 distinct 
some excellent mixtures. 
TODAY - it IS FREE. 
JELLE ROOS 


DEPT. D. MILTON, MASS. 











GLEN P. HOWARD 
IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


Box 524 HARLAN, IOWA 








EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
R. R. No. 3 Millers Read Lansing, Mich. 











Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 
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Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only the very best 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. 
1917 lists of the world’s 10 best varieties of Peonies prepared by the most dis- 


criminati < <anee Peon: mnoisseurs contain as high as four Brand 
varieties. advance sheet of 1918 introductions is now ready. 
A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 


Brand’s New Peonies-- 








SPECIAL MAY OFFER 


One each of the following varieties, all 
marked, postpaid, for $1.00 
AMERICA, ANNIE WIGMAN, BURRELL, COLUMBIA, EARLY PINK, EVALINE, 
CANDIDUM, CHicaco Wutrg, CRACKERJACK, GEO. PAUL (“Faust”), 
GoLpDEN KING, HALLEY, HOLLANDIA, MINNESOTA, Mrs. F. KING, 
PRINCEPINE, SCHWABEN, NiacarA, Peace, VELVET KING. 


Catalogue with Directions Free. 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF, - Independence, Iowa 











‘RICHARD DIENER CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND GROWERS OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


IN THE WORLD. 


Kentfield, Marin County . - California 














If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 

brimful of helpful bpowiodge on plant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by —_ known au- 
ay rem on horticultural aubiecs, digests of the leading topics appearing 

nm American and European horticultural journals are published regularly 
soaking the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAi SiGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 
az 
Growers of Gladioli 
Myrtle, 
Autumn Queen, 
Bouquet dor, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Fic. 




















BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I. II, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium,N.Y. 











COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers and 
132 Court St. Architects Calcium, N.Y. 











K. VELTHUYS 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


Wholesale grower of choice varieties of Gladioli. 
Introducer of many new kinds, especially 
blue varieties. 


Write for prices for next fall’s delivery to 


TH. DEGROOT 


c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street, New York 























FRYER’S NEW IRIS 


PEOPLE have often said to me, ““What is the use of raising seedlings 
for there are altogether too many varieties now?’ I am well aware 
that too many poor varieties have been named, and if nine-tenths of them 
had never been named it would be much better for those interested in 
Iris. I am well a | my success with those which have bloomed, 
and as I have hundreds of seedlings to bloom this season for the first 
time to say nothing of the 10,000 German Iris seed which I planted last 
aes, and should get some wonderful varieties’ from all of this 
num! 

Mr. Wm. A. Peterson, of Chicago, mpet is one of the best Peony and 
Iris specialists in the U. S., purchased a few of my varieties in the fall of 
1916 bought 25 Rev. Wurtelle, and all of the W. J. Fryer and Gov. Hughes 
which I could spare. Mr. A. E. Kunderd of, Goshen, Ind., came 500 miles 
last June to see them when in bloom, and bou ht a single root of Fryer’s 
Gog & $5.00. Mr. A. M. Brand, of Faribault, Mina., did the same. 

Wing Seed Co., of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, bought 25 Clarence 
Wedge, and wished others which I could not supply. 

_ others have bought them, and speak very highly of their 
worth. I believe it is one of the best recommends to have specialists buy 
them after sceing them in Sicom. I will have a fair supply of many va- 
rieties next fall, and shall reduce the price accordingly. interested, write 


WILLIS E. FRYER, - - - Mantorville, Minn. 














A Surprise— 
100 Gladiolus Bulbs 1 in. 
and up, postpaid, for $1.50 


They will include at least 40 new and standard varieties mixed as the 
orders are put up. If these bulbs were selected from our cataiog 
and each variety labeled they would cost about $8. e of them 
costing as high as 20c. each. We make this surprise offer to reduce 
our surplus and give customers great value at small cost. 


Wholesale or Retail Catalogue mailed on request. 


G. D. BLACK 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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KUNDERD 


GOSHEN _IND. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE 


[RUFFLED GLADIOLI| 
| K UN D ERDI | 
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METZNER’S GLADIOLI 
Grand Prize Strain 
A California Creation 


FULL OF LIFE AND BEAUTY 


For $1.00 we will send 12 select bulbs and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 


Mountain View California 





1 


8. TAIT 


BRUNSWICK, 
GEORGIA 


BULB GROWER 





GLADIOLUS 


Growing about two million of these this year. 


Have made no prices yet. This is to 
let you know that I will be ready for 
your inquiries and orders about 
July Ist. 





Paper White Narcissus 
will be ready to ship in July. 
$1.50 and $2.00 per hundred here. 














Michigan Bulb 
| Farm 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Gladiolhi, 





Dahlias, 





Peonies. 





75 Acres in Cultivation. 

















peerere 


FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 





List of 85 varieties 








Brooklyn -_=- Mich. 
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Announcement 


Having disposed of my entire stock of Gladiolus corms 
and good-will in my business to Jelle Roos, Milton, 
Mass., I bespeak for Mr. Roos a continuance of the 
many favors of my patrons and friends which have 


been so loyally given to me. 


L. MERTON GAGE 
Natick, Mass., May 15, 1918. 


To the Friends and Patrons of 
Mr. L. Merton Gage: 


In accordance with the above announcement, I hereby 
assure you that I shall endeavor to give you prompt 
service and satisfactory treatment should I have 
the pleasure of being favored with your esteemed 
orders in the future. 


JELLE ROOS, Milton, Mass. 


























: Many, Many 
, Enthusiasts are 
To Friends and growing the 
Customers A BIG 4: 


Please accept my sincere , * “fs Herada, 
thanks for your generous ay" 

orders and many kind _/. ps Gretchen Zang, 
words of appreciation. en - Bertrex and 


You will be very welcome | | $i . 
es ey Evelyn Kirtland. 


Brookland Gardens ee Are You? 
during the flowering , satis 

ae. | GLAD-ly will we 

send you descrip- 


tions and prices 
EVELYN KIRTLAND " 
Note illustration measuring length of for Fall delivery. 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. spike with yardstick. iis 
Woburn, Mass. “Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Austin-Coleman Co. 


Wayland - . - Ohio 
UMMM 
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